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ELECTRIC  POWER 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Garverich 

Director  of  Property  Protection, 
PP&L 

Nearly  two  million  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s citizens  are  served  by  the  Penna. 
Power  and  Light  Company,  which  pro- 
vides power  over  a 10,000  square  mile 
area,  of  Central  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  Allentown. 

As  a basic  industry  supplying  essen- 
tial power  to  industry  (to  turn  out  steel, 
guns,  tanks,  and  weapons  necessary  in 
wartime)  as  well  as  to  hospitals,  institu- 
tions, and  other  vital  establishments, 
not  to  mention  homeowners,  PP&L  and 
all  other  electric  utilities  of  America 
take  their  responsibility  seriously. 

Many  manhours  have  gone  into  the 
development  of  a program  which  would 
help  to  minimize  the  effects  of  an 
enemy  attack. 


To  be  ready  for  such  an  emergency, 
PP&L  has  trained  its  personnel  in  first 
aid,  rescue,  fire-fighting  and  other  skills 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life, 
limb  and  property  in  the  Atomic  Age. 
Because  of  the  very  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness, an  electric  utility  has  an  advan- 
tage over  many  organizations  in  train- 
ing for  emergencies.  Every  day  it  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  many  emergencies, 
ranging  from  burned-out  transformers 
and  crossed  wires  to  hurricanes,  light- 
ning, and  sleet  storms.  Years  of  train- 
ing have  enabled  its  personnel  to  cope 
with  fires,  floods,  explosions,  falling  air- 
craft, vehicle  accidents,  sabotage,  and 
other  types  of  hazard  in  maintaining 
service  to  its  many  customers  through- 
out Central  Eastern  Penna.  ...  as  a 
result  the  power  companies  have  a 
headstart  on  developing  sound  disaster 
programs. 

PP&L  has  already  trained  124  of  its 


UNITED  THEY  STAND 

To  siMPLiEY  the  problem  of  industrial 
defense,  ten  major  national  industrial 
plants  in  the  New  Jersey  area  set  up 
an  interplant  defense  group  in  1952. 

RCA  Victor,  GM’s  Hyatt  Bearing 
Plant,  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  DuPont’s 
Kearney  Plant,  Otis  Elevator,  Worth- 
ington Pump  and  Machinery  Co.,  Nop- 
co  Chemical,  Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  and 
Driver  Harris  Company  combined  ef- 
forts to  lend  each  other  fire-fighting, 
demolition,  and  first  aid  equipment  in 
any  emergency — either  peace  or  war. 

The  same  type  of  inter-plant  coop- 
eration was  put  to  a test  last  spring  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  area  in  West  Vir- 
ginia when  the  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Chemicals  Company  was  rocked  by  a 
severe  explosion. 

An  Industrial  Emergency  Plan  had 
been  developed  throughout  the  valley. 
Several  Industrial  plant  organizations 
and  utility  companies  had  not  only 
agreed  to,  but  actually  worked  out  the 
details  of  a mutual  aid  program. 

As  a result,  when  the  explosion  oc- 
curred at  7.30  on  a June  evening,  re- 
sources and  manpower  from  up  and 
down  the  valley,  moved  in  to  give  aid 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  manner. 

95%  of  the  damage  was  caused  by 
the  explosion,  involving  chemical  re- 
action and  overpressure  in  a tank  car; 
fire  damage  was  relatively  slight.  How- 
ever, since  the  explosion  ruptured  utili- 
ties, and  eliminated  steam  and  electric 
fire  pumps,  and  plant  lighting  facili- 
ties, danger  of  the  fire’s  rapid  spread 
was  grave. 

Thanks  to  the  mutual  aid  program, 
seven  outside  fire  pumpers  and  five 
portable  pumpers  were  soon  in  opera- 
tion. In  addition,  extra  hose  and  medi- 
cal supplies  were  quickly  available 
and  a system  of  road  blocks  established. 
A gasoline  driven  emergency  power 
plant  made  it  possible  for  the  telephone 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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When  the  alert  sounded  during  the  June  14  test,  PP&L  ivorkers  immediately  went  to 
shelters  provided  for  their  protection  throughout  Company  territory.  One  of  these  shelters 
is  shown  in  use  at  the  utility’s  Cedar  steam  electric  station,  Harrisburg. 
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WHO  FORMS  THE  TEAM? 


Fourteen  men  and  women  were  sit- 
ting in  a CD  meeting  with  an  Area 
Director.  They  were  County  Directors, 
County  Welfare  Chiefs,  heads  of  serv- 
ices, and  State  CD  people. 

“Look,”  said  one,  “who  among  us 
will  be  left  to  run  CD  after  H-Day, 
not  counting  the  matter  of  survival?” 

All  but  two  people  in  that  room  had 
military  commitments  which  would 
take  priority  over  their  CD  posts;  not 
ONE  had  an  adequately  trained  dep- 
uty. 

The  preponderance  of  military  re- 
serve officers  holding  key  positions  in 
all  levels  of  defense  without  adequate 
deputies  is  a grave  problem  which  most 
of  us  realize,  but  nearly  all  of  us  keep 
side-stepping.  The  presence  of  experi- 
enced reservists  is  invaluable  in  the 
pre-attack  phases.  Many  of  them  are 
accustomed  to  thinking  in  large  terms, 
used  to  moving,  feeding,  and  giving 
medical  care  to  great  numbers,  used  to 
handling  convoys,  to  setting  up  com- 
munications under  difficult  situations, 
used  to  many  of  the  war  conditions 
which  must  be  recognized  by  this  coun- 
try in  preparing  a strong  defense.  None 
the  less  ,the  cold  fact  must  be  faced 
that  nearly  all  these  men  and  women 
would  be  recalled  by  the  services  with- 
in hours,  or  at  best  days,  after  an 
enemy  strike.  What  would  happen  to 
YOUR  CD  organization  if  all  the 
Reserves  were  gone?  Take  out  your 
own  organization  chart  and  look. 

On  the  16th  of  Sept.,  1954,  policy  on 
this  matter  was  set  forth  at  Federal 
level,  recognizing  that  in  time  of  war 
manpower  (which,  of  course,  will  mean 
a full  measure  of  womanpower  too) 
must  be  divided  primarily  between  the 
armed  forces  and  “essential  civilian 
activities.”  These  are  broken  down  to 
include: 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COUNCIL  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Governor  John  S.  Fine 
Maj.  General  Milton  G,  Baker,  Chairman 
Mr.  H.  G.  Andrews,  Vice  Chairman,  Minority 
Leader,  House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Louis  G.  Feldman,  Secretary 
Lt.  General  Frank  A.  Weber,  The  Adjutant 
General 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Barber 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith 

Mr.  M.  Harvey  Taylor,  Pres.  Pro  Tern,  Senate 
Mr.  William  S.  Livengood,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 

Mr.  John  H.^Dent,  Minority  Leader,  Senate 
Mr.  Emory  F.  Bacon 
Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Carpenter 
Mr.  William  J.  Meinel 

« * * 

Dr.  Richard  Gerstell,  Director 
Mr.  N.  L.  VVymard,  Deputy  Director 
Free  subscriptions  to  this  ptihlication  may  he  ob- 
tained  by  writing  to  the  State  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  Ad- 
dress • Miss  Alison  Raymond,  Editor. 


1 ) Civil  Defense ; 

2 ) The  supply  needs  of  the  armed  forces  ; 

3)  Basic  needs  of  the  civilian  population. 

Obviously  the  Armed  Forces  require- 
ments, both  in  men  and  supplies,  take  a 
high  priority;  civil  defense  must  meet 
its  own  requirements  with  the  least 
possible  drain  on  the  nation’s  man- 
power resources.  This  means  planning 
based  primarily  on: 

1 ) Women ; 

2)  Men  over  military  age  (and  note  that 
this  age  level  will  be  markedly  higher 
than  during  WW  II). 

Although  Reservists  can  be  counted  on 
for  pre-attack  planning,  training  ac- 
tivities, and  in  meeting  the  impact  of 
the  initial  attack,  they  should  not  be 
assigned  to  emergency  or  post-attack 
jobs  which  will  require  their  continued 
presence. 

“It  is  not  anticipated”  says  the 
FCDA  policy  statement  (released  in 
Adv.  Bull.  No.  174)  “that  deferment 
from  or  delay  in  recall  to  military 
service  will  be  permitted  for  part-time 
volunteers  in  such  categories  as  com- 
munity and  organizational  leaders  in 
the  warden,  rescue  and  other  volunteer 
services.  . . .” 

To  date,  most  of  us  have  set  up  our 
services  on  a “catch-as-catch  can” 
basis,  using  whoever  came  along  to  fill 
many  of  the  local  jobs,  giving  little 
careful  thought  to  the  most  economical 
and  effective  use  of  our  limited  man- 
power resources. 

It  can  be  assumed  however,  that 
within  a brief  time  after  the  first  at- 
tack, almost  all  able-bodied  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18-40  will 
no  longer  be  available  to  you.  Present 
leaders  might  better  face  that  fact  in 
advance,  and  plan  accordingly,  rather 
than  stand  aghast,  when  it  is  too  late, 
looking  at  an  empty  Control  Center,  or 
calling  in  vain  to  men  whose  tools  have 
been  laid  down  . 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Recruit 
your  personnel  according  to  a plan,  not 
haphazardly,  according  to  chance. 

Make  a study  of  the  already  organ- 
ized personnel  in  the  existing  agencies 
and  organizations  in  your  locality,  in- 
cluding governmental,  quasi-public  and 
private,  as  well  as  self-employed  people 
such  as  doctors  and  engineers,  whose 
CD  assignments  will  be  a continuation 
or  extension  of  their  regular  day-to-day 
jobs. 

Determine  which  of  these  people  are 
women;  which  are  older  men.  Build 
your  CD  organization  on  them,  asking 
each  of  them  to  fill  a specific  key 
mobilization  billet,  which  you  have 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


COUNTIES  RE-ALICNED 


On  august  13,  the  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense  issued  the  following 
notice:  \ 

In  order  to  provide  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  day-to-day  administrative 
activities  and  to  assure  maximum 
effectiveness  of  emergency  operations, 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  realign 
the  State’s  three  Operational  Areas, 
originally  defined  in  Special  Circular 
No.  2,  dated  March  11,  1952.  Effective 
August  15th,  1954,  therefore,  the 

counties  comprising  the  Eastern,  Cen- 
tral, and  Western  Areas  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  Eastern  Area  (19  counties) 


Berks 

Bucks 

Carbon 

Chester 

Delaware 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 


Luzerne 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Schuylkill 

Susquehanna 

Wayne 


Wyoming 
The  Central  Area  (26  counties) 


Adams 

Bedford 

Blair 

Bradford 

Cambria 

Centre 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Franklin 

Fulton 


Huntingdon 
Juniata 
Lycoming 
Mifflin 
Montour 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Potter 
Snyder 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Union 
York 


The  Western  Area 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Butler 
Cameron 
Clarion 
Crawford 
Elk 
Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 


(22  counties) 

Greene 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Lawrence 

McKean 

Mercer 

Somerset 

V enango 

Warren 

Washington 

Westmoreland 


The  Area  Directors  for  these  three 


areas  are: 


Eastern  Area:  Mr.  Jack  Anderson,  East- j 

ern  Area  Office,  State  Council  of  Civil 
Defense,  Ogontz  Center,  Pa.  Phone : 
Turner  0300. 

Central  Area:  Mr.  S.  Harold  Fisher' 

(temporary  address),  515  Penn  Street,- 
Huntington,  Pa.  Phone : Hunt.  1757. 

Western  Area:  Mr.  Ross  I.  Webb,  West-1 

ern  Area  Office,  Bldg.  69,  Veteran’s  Ad-j 
ministration  Hospital,  Butler,  Pa.  | 
Phone : Butler  5-8000. 


As  most  readers  know,  each  County 
has  its  own  County  Civil  Defense  Di-j 
rector,  located  usually  in  the  County] 
Court  House. 

Most  townships  and  boroughs  have! 
their  own  C.D.  Directors,  generally  to] 
be  found  in  the  Township  Building, 
or  Borough  Hall. 


REMEMBER  DUNQUERQUE 


Pennsylvania,  not  usually  noted  for 
its  water  resources,  has,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  a considerable  transportation  re- 
source in  its  small  boats,  particularly 
in  the  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadel- 
phia areas,  where  Lake  Erie,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  tributaries,  and  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  provide  the  Com- 
monwealth with  a wealth  of  water- 
borne traffic. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  plans 
be  developed  for  the  use  of  small 
water  craft  in  an  emergency,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  working  com- 
mittees be  established  in  these  areas, 
including  both  CD  Transportation 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Army,  and  Navy.  Where 
several  local  areas  border  on  one  body 
of  water  there  should,  of  course,  be  one 
planning  and  operating  group  estab- 
lished for  the  entire  area. 

In  May  a ECDA  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Plan  was  drawn  up  “to  prepare  for  the 
use  of  privately  owned  small  craft  and 
marine  facilities  in  mobilization  and/ 
or  target  and  support  areas,  by  the 
prior  enrollment  and  indoctrination  of 
suitable  volunteers,  in  order  to  make 
effective  use  of  small  craft  resources  in 
time  of  civil  defense  emergency  caused 
by  enemy  attack  or  natural  disaster.” 

“In  case  of  an  emergency”  the  joint 
statement  continues,”  the  services  of 
each  and  every  privately  owned  small 
craft  still  in  existence  with  operating 
personnel  will  be  essential  for  use  in 
the  vast  rescue  and  servicing  operations 
required  under  emergency  conditions. 
Such  craft  will  require  centralized  co- 
ordination and  the  logistic  services  of 
marine  shore  facilities  suitably  organ- 
ized and  prepared  to  operate  as  emer- 
gency bases.  This  requires  extensive 
planning  and  a carefully  considered 
program  for  the  enrollment  of  privately 
owned  small  craft  and  marine  shore 
facilities  for  their  operation  under 
disaster  conditions.” 

Within  spheres  of  Coast  Guard  ac- 
tivities, all  civilian  small  boat  opera- 
tions shall  be  under  Coast  Guard  con- 
trol during  periods  of  civil  defense 
emergency,  or  natural  disasters.  CD 
small  boat  forces  may  be  used  to  aug- 
ment the  Coast  Guard;  plans  should 
be  developed  jointly,  in  order  that  the 
responsibilities  of  both  CD  and  the 
Coast  Guard  be  carried  out. 

Enrollment  Plan 

Personnel  eligible  for  enrollment 
are: 


1 ) Those  connected  with  small  craft  ma- 
rine facilities ; 

2)  Owners  of  small  craft  or  those  con- 
sidered by  the  owner  to  be  competent 
to  operate  his  vessel  who  would  be 
authorized  to  operate  the  vessel  in 
time  of  emergency ; 

3)  Members  of  yacht  clubs; 

4)  Members  of  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons, 
and  similar  organizations. 

Note:  Members  of  Coast  Guard  Auxili- 
ary should  NOT  be  considered  avail- 
able as  a part  of  the  CD  organization 
because  of  their  statutory  status  with 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Operating  Plan 

Conditions  resulting  from  a natural 
disaster  or  enemy  attack  may  vary 
from  localized  damage  by  conventional 
explosives  or  sabotage  to  major  areas 
demolished  and  aflame  from  nuclear 
weapons,  with  large  numbers  of  the 
population  dead  and  dying,  communi- 
cations and  transportation  arteries  de- 
molished, rescue  and  public  facilities 


When  public  service  ceases  to 
be  the  chief  business  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  they  would  rather  serve 
with  their  money  than  with  their 
persons,  the  state  is  not  far  from 
its  fall. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 


eliminated,  dams  and  levees  destroyed, 
permitting  extensive  flood  damage. 
The  various  types  and  degrees  of  con- 
ditions and  the  number  of  personnel 
and  facilities  remaining  and  usable  are 
so  impossible  to  estimate  that  only  a 
general  plan  of  operation  is  possible. 

Two  essential  factors  of  planning 
should  be  observed: 

1)  To  plan  for  the  orderly  and  central- 
ized determination  of  the  arailability 
of  craft ; 

2)  To  plan  some  centralized  system  for 
the  control  of  such  craft. 

Since  individual  control  of  small 
craft  shall  be  vested  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  initial  reporting  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  appropriate  Coast  Guard 
Command  if  one  exists  locally.  In 
making  plans  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered: 

1)  What  harbor  facilities  exist; 

2)  Where  bases  could  be  established; 


3)  How  all  h.xcd  shore  establishments 
could  and  would  be  used ; 

4)  A plan  for  the  use  of  existing  com- 
munications ; 

5)  How  liason  would  be  maintained  witii 
all  CD  organizations  in  the  area ; 

6)  How  gasoline  and  other  logistic  sup- 
port would  be  maintained ; 

7)  Plans  concerning  the  relationships 
with  established  boat  owner  organiza- 
tions. 

Responsibilities  of  Boat  Operators 
Pre-Attack 

Become  familiar  with  location  and 
facilities  of  the  emergency  bases  in  the 
area; 

Become  familiar  with  Standard 
Operating  Procedures; 

Become  familiar  with  communica- 
tions modes  and  signals. 

Post- Attack 

If  possible,  proceed  with  vessel  and 
pick-up  crew  to  the  nearest  emergency 
base  which  appears  to  be  operational; 

If  vessel  is  in  operating  condition 
but  for  any  reason  owner  and/or  his 
designated  representative  cannot  pro- 
ceed, delegate  job  if  possible  to  some 
other  trusted  person. 

Carry  CD  identification  card  for 
assistance  in  passing  through  restricted 
areas,  and  for  obtaining  fuel  and  sup- 
plies. 

Bring  whatever  medical  supplies, 
food,  and  fire-fighting  equipment  may 
be  immediately  available. 

Responsibilities  of  Base  Personnel 

Organize  available  personnel  to 
operate  facility  as  small  craft  operating 
base;  decide  who  is  to  be  in  charge. 

Make  emergency  repairs  as  neces- 
sary to  get  facilities  into  operating 
condition. 

When  operational  (after  attack) 
place  an  agreed  sign  or  signal  where  it 
can  be  seen  by  approaching  small  craft, 
to  indicate  that  the  Base  is  prepared 
for  CD  operation. 

Initiate  plan  for  traffic  control  and 
berth  assignment  to  vessels  reporting 
for  duty. 

IMake  approximate  inventory  of  fuel 
and  other  vital  supplies  available  at 
the  facility. 

In  emergencies  such  as  explosions, 
large  fires,  or  other  “natural”  disasters, 
small  craft  and  bases  should  immedi- 
ately report  their  availability  to  a pre- 
designated person. 
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MAN  WITH 

General  Benjamin  Chidlaw  is  a 
man  with  a mission — it  was  given  to 
him  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  who  gave  him  the  job  of 
defending  the  United  States  from  air 
attack. 

General  Chidlaw  has  been  for  some 
time,  Chief  of  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand; his  new  and  bigger  job  will  in- 
clude Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
National  Guard  units,  as  well  as  the 
Air  Force.  Secretary  Wilson,  describ- 
ing the  joint  command  as  an  “improve- 
ment and  refinement”  over  the  previous 
air  defense  set-up,  listed  it  as  a sort  of 
super  military  agency  charged  with 
masterminding  overall  defense  against 
an  air  attack  on  this  country.  Said  Mr. 
Wilson, 

“The  new  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  will  coordinate  plans  and 
requirements,  control  all  needed  armed 
forces,  and  act  in  concert  with  civil 
defense  units.” 

Between  July  1951  and  the  present. 
General  Chidlaw  greatly  increased  our 
air  defense,  building  a force  of  about 
2,000  jet  fighter  interceptors  on  a 
round-the-clock  alert,  bolstered  by  a 
radar  chain,  control  centers,  and  an 
army  of  volunteer  sky  watchers  across 
the  country. 

But  the  job  is  bigger  than  that,  and 
as  weapons  increase  in  speed  and  range, 
continental  defense  must  also  increase 
in  strength. 

Recently  the  Air  Force  released  de- 
tails of  a weird-looking  row  of  “Texas 
Towers”  that  will  stand  in  the  ocean 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  100  miles 
off  shore  in  moderately  shallow  waters, 
ranging  from  Norfolk,  Va.  to  New- 
foundland.  These  radar-equipped 
towers,  named  for  their  resemblance 
to  off-shore  oil  drilling  rigs  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  contain  all  man- 
ner of  electronic  devices,  and  will  be- 
come a part  of  the  sprawling  system 
of  ground  and  air  units  and  radar 
chains  allocated  to  the  new  Conti- 
nental Air  Defense  Command. 

Now  that  bombers  can  fly  about  10 
miles  a minute,  warning  stations  100 
miles  off  shore  would  allow  probably  no 
more  than  20  minutes’  notice  to  a 
coastal  city  marked  for  atomic  or  hy- 
drogen bomb  attack. 

It  might  be  as  little  as  ten  minutes 
if  the  bombers  flew  low  enough  to  get 
under  the  effective  reach  of  radar. 
Earlier  warning  already  has  been 
planned  from  cruising  picket  surface 
craft  and  aircraft  far  out  and  over  the 
Atlantic — but  these,  too,  are  largely 


A MISSION 

in  the  planning  stages.  The  purpose  of 
the  Texas  Towers  will  be  to  detect 
raiders  that  get  through  the  more  dis- 
tant screen  of  warning  craft.  Additional 
radar  warning  screens  are  being  built 
across  Canada,  in  the  north;  meanwhile 
the  Army  is  in  the  early,  preliminary 
stages  of  building  rings  of  Nike  anti- 
aircraft missile  batteries  around  the 
major  U.S.  cities  to  serve  as  a close-in 
defense  against  the  planes  which  get 
through  the  warning  system. 

“One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we 
encounter  in  connection  with  the  loca- 
tion of  Nike  sites,”  says  Gen.  Charles 
L.  Bolte,  Army  Vice-Chief  of  Staff, 
“stems  from  local  public  opposition  to 
our  acquiring  the  real-estate  we  need 
to  build  battery  sites.” 

All  this  and  more  comes  under  the 
guiding  eye  and  hand  of  General  Chid- 
law. 

He  fully  recognizes  that  there  will 
never  be  a 100%  perfect  defense 
against  a determined  all-out  atomic 
attack  by  bombers,  or  by  surface-to- 
surface,  or  air-launched  guided  missiles. 

“Figure  it  out  for  yourself,”  he  says. 
“Over  three  million  square  miles  of 
territory  to  protect  against  an  invasion 
in  the  third  dimension,  10,000  or  more 
miles  of  border  to  guard,  and  a fence 
to  build  around  it,  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
miles  high. 

“Every  person,  civilian  and  military, 
every  agent,  within  or  without  the 
Government,  concerned  with  any  phase 
of  this  defense  problem,  must  offer 
whole-hearted  cooperation  if  we  are  to 
approach  the  degree  of  success  we  strive 
for.” 

The  problems  the  nation  faces  in 


developing  such  a defense  are  stagger- 
ing, not  only  in  cost  but  also  in  avail- 
ability of  material  and  trained  person- 
nel. 

Reports  “Steelways,”  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  “the  toughness  of  the  overall 
layout  can  be  estimated  when  you  re- 
alize that  the  first  emplacement, 
scheduled  for  completion  outside  Wash- 
ington used  almost  100  tons  of  steel  in 
the  concrete  reinforcement  alone.” 

The  cold  fact  is  that  although  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  closest  possible  air  de- 
fense and  warning  measures  around 
and  over  the  United  States,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  relax  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  “now  we  have  a secure 
continental  defense.”  No  warning  sys- 
tem, no  radar,  no  alert  fighter  crews 
could  prevent  fifty  or  sixty  submarines 
from  surfacing  withing  range  of  our 
largest  coastal  cities  and  making  a sud- 
den, unannounced,  devastating  attack; 
no  warning  will  be  given  if  atomic 
weapons  are  smuggled  and  detonated 
in  many  cities,  perhaps  many  areas  of 
many  cities,  at  a given  H-hour — yet  we 
now  know  that  attack  along  such  lines 
is  definitely  possible  (See  Defender 
June  1954  for  FBI  report).  With  a 
country  as  large  as  ours,  with  an  enemy 
as  determined  and  resourceful,  and 
with  the  past  example  of  fifth  column 
activities  in  many  countries,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  if  and  when  the 
Russians  decide  to  strike,  they  will  be 
able  to  do  so  with  at  least  a large 
element  of  surprise.  This  means  that 
civil  defense  forces  must  be  ready  to 
act  quickly,  automatically,  according 
to  pre-arranged  and  practised  plans  in 
the  first  few  devastating  hours  of  total 
chaos. 


CAROL  AND  EDNA 


Boys  sitting  on  bicycles,  pedalling 
like  mad,  were  the  source  of  power  for 
several  gasoline  stations  outside  Bos- 
ton, when  the  electric  power  went  out, 
and  the  gas  could  not  be  pumped  in 
the  usual  way.  . . . 

A farmer  who  had  too  large  a herd 
of  cattle  to  milk  by  hand,  hitched  the 
milking  machine  to  his  tractor  motor 
and  got  along  all  right  for  several  days 
until  the  power  returned.  . . . 

A resourceful  householder  who  had 
a large  family  of  small  children  and  no 
water  for  laundry  or  other  uses,  fiddled 
around  with  his  pump,  then  devised  a 
way  to  attach  it  to  the  motor  of  his 
lawn  mower.  Soon  his  neighbors  were 
arriving  with  towels,  to  take  baths  at 
his  house. 

Maybe  it  takes  hurricanes  to  teach 


preparedness!  New  Englanders  are  S 
probably  better  equipped  now  than  t 
ever  before  with  sterno,  kerosene  ji 
stoves,  and  alternate  sources  of  power,  J 
and  light.  ' 

Thousands  were  evacuated  under  1 
emergency  conditions,  and  housed  in 
school  buildings,  manned  jointly  by  t 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Civil  ' 
Defense;  hundreds  of  men  were  mobil- 
ized and  put  to  work  in  clearing  lanes 
through  roads  piled  high  with  fallen 
trees  and  other  debris. 

The  wind  that  blew  in  New  England  ' 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  mph;  i 
the  winds  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  ' 
blasts  will  have  ten  or  more  times  the 
velocity.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind  as  you  hear  people  lightly  dis- 
miss the  idea  of  shelters. 
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READY  TO  MOVE 


(photo  by  ALTOONA  MIRROR) 

A Mobile  Emergency  Pozver  Unit  adds  flexibility  and  a new  resource  to  the  Blair  Coiinty- 
Altoona  area.  Col.  Morris,  County  Director,  stands  at  the  right. 


TRAINING  SHOULD  BE  FUN! 


Don’t  make  your  training  dull!  Civil 
Defense  is  hard  enough  without  that. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  the  Manager 
of  a Mass  Care  Center.  You  want  to 
have  a meeting  of  your  staff — you 
I think  they  need  training.  You  can  do 
it  in  one  of  two  ways.  You  can  sit 
them  all  on  hard  chairs,  in  straight 
rows,  and  talk  to  them  until  their  heads 
droop;  or  you  can  have  a lot  of  laugh- 
ter and  activity  and  fun,  while  at  the 
same  time  be  putting  your  points 
i across. 

Doubtless  you  would  prefer  to  do 
the  latter,  but  how? 

Combine  with  a nearby  Mass  Care 
Center  and  agree  to  share  two  evenings 
, of  training.  The  first  evening,  the 
i neighboring  volunteers  will  act  as 
I homeless  for  your  staff  to  work  on; 

* they  will  keep  notes  of  good  and  bad 
treatment,  and  hold  a critique  at  the 
i end  of  the  evening  to  help  your 
workers.  The  following  time,  your 
workers  will  arrive  in  a body,  and  the 
nearby  MCC  will  take  them  in.  Be  sure 
to  hold  a “hash-session”  at  the  end,  or 
you  will  lose  much  of  the  value  of  the 
lessons  learned. 

The  trick  in  making  this  work,  how- 
ever, is  to  give  each  “homeless”  person 
a role  to  play.  If  you  don’t,  they  will 
arrive  shyly,  bunch  at  the  door  in  an 
embarrassed  group,  and  just  stand 
there.  That  could  be  very  flat  and  no 
fun  at  all.  Instead,  write  out  on  slips 


of  paper  parts  that  each  “victim” 
should  play  in  order  to: 

1 ) Break  down  their  feeling  of  stiffness  ; 

2)  Give  the  workers  a more  realistic 
group  to  work  on; 

These  are  some  suggested  roles; 

1)  You  are  an  old  person,  very  cold  and 
very  tired.  You  have  only  the  thin- 
nest clothes  on.  You  don’t  hear  very 
well.  You  are  miserable  with  cold. 

2)  You  are  a mother  with  an  infant  who 
has  not  been  fed  for  8 hours  and  is 
howling. 

3)  You  are  hysterical.  You  cannot  find 
your  family. 

4)  You  are  so  dazed  you  cannot  answer 
any  questions  coherently. 

5)  You  have  a burn,  sprain,  cut  . . . vary 
it.  (Make  several  first  aid  cases  for 
the  first  aiders  to  work  on.) 

6)  You  are  a person  who  refuses  to  rest 
in  the  same  room  with  a member  of 
the  opposite  sex.  You  can’t  under- 
stand why  this  should  happen  to  you 
anyway ; you  require  a great  deal  of 
attention,  and  forever  want  to  be 
waited  on.  Be  pesty. 

7)  You  are  a sensible  person,  horrified 
by  what  you  have  gone  through, 
but  you  want  to  do  what  you  can  to 
help  at  the  Center.  When  you  are  fed 
and  rested,  you  report  to  the  Shelter 
Manager  and  offer  your  services. 

8)  You  have  a close  relative  visiting  in 
another  State,  and  you  want  them  to 
know  you  are  safe. 

9)  You  are  anxious  about  your  Mother 
in  Boston.  Has  Boston  been  bombed? 
Can  you  get  a message  through,  since 
New  York  is  reported  to  be  a sham- 
bles ? 


The  Defender  has  pictured  mobile 
communications,  mobile  rescue  units, 
mobile  welfare  kitchens;  Altoona-Blair 
Civil  Defense  has  now  added  a mobile 
emergency  power  unit,  which  will  make 
possible  quick  power  anywhere  in  the 
county. 

A 10  K\V  generator  has  been 
mounted  on  second  hand  truck  so  that 
it  could  provide  power  should  the 
IMain  Control  be  forced  to  move. 

[Mounting  and  connections  were 
handled  by  the  City  Highway  Yard 
personnel,  using  very  small  expense  for 
wire,  bolts,  etc. 

The  generator  had  already  been  pur- 
chased on  matching  funds  for  use  with 
the  two-way  radio  project,  so  the  total 
cost  of  the  entire  mobile  unit,  avail- 
able for  any  kind  of  emergency,  cost 
the  city  only  $1,350.00. 

[Much  of  the  work  of  installation, 
including  painting  and  lettering,  was 
done  free  of  charge  by  interested  and 
public-minded  citizens. 


10)  You  faint  the  minute  you  get  inside 
the  door. 

1 1 ) You  have  a box  of  expensive  items. 
You  are  afraid  to  carry  them  with 
you.  You  want  someone  to  keep  them 
in  a safe  place. 

12 ) You  think  your  little  girls  both  have 
the  measles.  They  are  pretty  spotty 
and  do  not  feel  well. 

13  ) You  insist  that  everyone  listen  to  your 
story.  You  tell  it  over  and  over  again 
14)  You  cannot  speak  English. 

You  can  make  all  sorts  of  other  situ- 
ations for  yourselves;  be  sure  to  in- 
clude work  for  the  R and  I teams,  as 
well  as  the  First  Aiders  and  all  sections 
of  the  staff.  By  tackling  the  problem  in 
this  way  you  will  create  motion,  inter- 
est, variety;  you  will  exercise  people’s 
ingenuity  and  develop  their  sense  of 
initiative.  The  type  of  problems  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  handle  will  be- 
come more  real  to  them.  [Moreover, 
everybody  will  have  a fine  time,  and 
be  willing  to  come  back  for  more. 

The  same  system  can  be  carried  out 
equally  well  in  most  other  services. 
Auxiliary  Police,  for  example,  could 
well  set  problems  for  each  other  in 
sabotage,  in  traffic,  in  many  phases  of 
their  work.  Part  of  the  reason  that 
both  the  amateur  radio  people  and  the 
Fire  Reserves  have  had  relative  suc- 
cess in  their  training  programs  to  date 
is  that  they  give  their  volunteers  actual 
concrete  problems,  physically  carried 
out.  Few  adults  are  willing  to  sit  and 
listen  to  lectures  for  any  length  of  time. 
Training  that  fails  to  recognize  this 
fact,  is  doomed  to  failure. 
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WHO  FORMS  THE  TEAM? 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

previously  determined.  These  people 
are  already  trained  by  virtue  of  their 
jobs.  Start  with  them.  If  they  have 
concrete  assigned  posts,  and  know  their 
responsibility,  they  will  give  you  a 
“hard-core”  of  workers  on  whom  you 
can  put  your  trust. 

Such  a study  is  time-consuming  and 
hard.  Yet  there  is  no  easy  short-cut 
if  you  want  a strong,  sound  corps  of 
workers.  The  easy  way  is  to  say  “Peo- 
ple are  apathetic,”  or  “You  just  can’t 
get  people  out.”  The  truth  is,  you  can 
get  them  if  you  select  them  wisely  and 
give  them  a specific  job,  calling  on 
their  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

The  next  step  in  building  your  per- 
sonnel is  to  enroll  enough  volunteers 
to  staff  such  units  as  the  Warden  and 
Rescue  service.  Control  Centers,  etc., 
which  have  no  peacetime  counterparts, 
and  to  enroll  additional  volunteers  to 
augment  existing  community  services, 
such  as  police  and  fire  reserves. 

Many  localities  have  started  with 
this  harder  second  step  without  having 
first  built  the  foundations  of  their  or- 
ganization securely  by  completing  the 
first  step.  Both  should  be  done. 

Step  three  consists  in  providing 
effective  measures  for  the  orderly  as- 
sembly of  people  with  skills,  but  with- 
out prior  CD  training  or  assignment, 
who  could,  none  the  less,  perform  ef- 
fectively under  CD  supervision.  Ex- 
amples of  such  people  are  clerical 
workers,  bulldozer  operators,  hotel  and 
restaurant  cooks,  first  aiders,  motor 
cycle  riders,  etc.  (See  “Two  Simple 
Steps”  in  Oct.,  1954  Defender.) 

The  fourth  step  is  the  provision  of 
additional  assembly  points  for  the 
collection  of  unskilled  volunteer  per- 
sonnel who  would  be  needed  to  aug- 
ment CD  forces  and  provide  relief 
units.  These  would  include  debris- 
removal  squads,  clean-up  teams,  some 
types  of  Mass  Care  Center  workers, 
messengers,  etc. 

These  are  the  essential  steps  needed 
in  order  to  bring  civil  defense  into  that 
state  of  preparedness  where  it  would 
function  strongly,  quickly,  quietly,  and 
over  a prolonged  period  without  fall- 
ing apart.  Civil  defense  without  people 
is  a farce.  People  can  be  woven  into 
it;  they  are  willing,  but  confused.  Ap- 
proach them  with  a single  specific  job, 
one  by  one.  Give  them,  in  writing,  their 
own  mobilization  assignment;  use  to 
the  maximum  those  whose  job  already 
fits  them  for  a defense  job.  Study  what 
you  have  to  use,  use  it  with  sense,  ac- 
cording to  a plan,  and  you  will  build  a 
team. 


DID  you  KNOW? 


Five  more  federal  agencies  were  made 
responsible  in  September  for  specific 
emergency  duties  in  case  of  enemy  at- 
tack. President  Eisenhower  approved 
the  following  delegations  of  responsi- 
bility made  by  FCDA: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  respon- 
sible for  combatting  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  against  animals  or 
crops,  preventing  and  controlling 
enemy-caused  fires  in  rural  areas,  and 
maintaining  adequate  emergency  food 
supplies  for  attacked  or  support  areas. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  respon- 
sible for  designation,  use,  coordination, 
and  emergency  clearance  and  restora- 
tion of  highway  and  street  systems  and 
emergency  traffic  control. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  is  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a plan  to  meet  CD 
manpower  needs. 


UNITED 
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company  to  restore  telephone  service  in 
half  an  hour.  Over  one  thousand  tele- 
phone calls  of  inquiry  were  answered 
(R&I  people  please  note.  This  was  only 
a relatively  small  emergency,  none  the 
less  that  was  the  inquiry  load).  In 
addition,  emergency  shelter,  emer- 
gency feeding,  and  the  notification  of 
families  was  accomplished  in  short 
order,  in  a smooth  fashion. 

The  fire  was  under  control  in  less 
than  three  hours,  although  it  continued 
to  burn  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 
Sixty-five  people  were  cut  by  flying 
glass,  or  otherwise  injured,  although 
there  were  no  fatalities. 


Pooling  of  disaster  equipment  among 
industries,  together  with  the  trained 
personnel  to  man  it,  means  that  no 
single  company  has  to  make  an  exces- 
sive capital  outlay  for  plant  protec- 
tion, yet  each  one  has  a far  larger  dis- 
aster organization  than  its  own  could 
ever  be.  By  retaining  duplicate  master 
lists  of  all  emergency  equipment  in  all 
member  plants,  any  plant  security  chief 
can  borrow  by  telephone  what  he  needs 
when  an  extraordinary  emergency 
arises. 


Attorney  General  is  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  penal  institutions  and 
the  control  and  use  of  prisoners  and 
facilities  during  a CD  emergency. 

Housing  and  Home  Administrator  is 
responsible  for  protective  standards  for 
new  housing  construction  and  tem- 
porary shelter  in  existing  housing, 
planning  for  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency housing  in  support  of  devastated 
areas,  and  emergency  restoration  of 
essential  housing  and  related  facilities. 

Previously  announced  was  the  dele- 
gation to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  of  responsi- 
bility for  planning  a national  program 
to  provide  financial  aid  to  civilians 
injured  or  in  want  as  a result  of  enemy 
attack; 

direct  Federal  activities  to  provide 
clothing  for  civilians  in  want  as  a re- 
sult of  attack; 

organize  and  direct  Federal  CD  ac- 
tivities concerned  with  the  detection 
and  control  of  biological  and  chemical 
warfare; 

provide  training  material  to  schools 
and  colleges. 

This  trend  to  move  various  specific 
responsibilities  from  FCDA  to  the 
agencies  who  would  be  directly  con- 
cerned is  in  line  with  President  Eisen- 
hower’s custom  of  aligning  responsi- 
bility and  authority,  and  of  using  exis- 
tent agencies  and  resources  to  the  full. 

(N.  Y.  Times  9/9) 

Not  all  plants  will  be  hit  at  once. 
By  planning  together  in  advance,  those 
located  within  a certain  range  of  each 
other  can  develop  a closely  knit  and 
effective  plan  of  mutual  assistance. 
This  should  be  carried  out  not  only  in 
material  aid,  but  also  in  personnel 
planning.  If  one  plant  is  destroyed,  its 
workers  should  know  that  they  will  be 
used  at  one  of  the  allied  plants,  and 
should  know  where  to  report.  Once 
skilled  workers  are  scattered  and  lost, 
valuable  time  will  be  lost  in  relocating 
them.  The  most  effective  way  to  keep 
them,  is  to  give  them  a sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  a clear  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  carry  out  that  respon- 
sibility. Americans  respond  to  a sense 
of  need — but  they  will  not  do  so  un- 
less they  clearly  understand  that  need, 
and  their  own  specific  place  in  the 
emergency  plan. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  many  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth,  industries  will  pool 
their  resources,  give  each  other  master 
lists  of  available  equipment,  and  work 
out  together  an  integrated  plan,  for 
both  equipment  and  men.  Such  plan- 
ning takes  time  not  money;  it  takes 
the  will-to-do-it,  the  awareness  to  see 
the  need. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER 
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personnel  as  instructors  in  first  aid,  in 
order  to  train  other  workers  in  ad- 
ministering first  aid.  Says  a company 
official;  “We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
with  just  a few  exceptions,  every  one 
of  our  6500  employees  has  completed 
at  least  basic  first  aid  training.” 

Thirty-nine  PP&L  employees  have 
completed  the  rescue  course  given  at 
Ogontz  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Civil  Defense.  These  qualified  instruc- 
tors are  now  busy  in  training  all  com- 
pany line  and  maintenance  crews  in 
rescue  techniques  and  operations,  in- 
cluding first  aid  to  trapped  persons. 
Two  crews  put  this  training  to  use  last 
month,  when  they  assisted  in  the  rescue 
of  3 men  trapped  in  a rock  slide  at  the 
Newport  Stone  quarry  in  Perry  County. 
Using  huge  jacks  they  lifted  a heavy 
power  shovel  off  one  trapped  worker, 
and  helped  administer  first  aid.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  rock  and  boulders 
crashed  down  the  rock  slide  without 
warning. 

“The  lives  of  the  rescue  workers  were 
in  great  danger,”  says  one  of  the  offi- 
cials. “The  power  shovel  was  off-bal- 
ance and  could  have  toppled  over  any 
time  if  they  had  made  a false  move.” 

For  many  years  the  company  has 
had  an  extensive  firefighting  program 
in  effect.  Each  year  instructors  are 
trained  at  a firefighting  school.  They, 
in  turn,  instruct  various  departmental 
j employees  assigned  to  fire  control, 
i teaching  them  the  most  modern  meth- 
I ods  and  techniques  of  fighting  fires  in 
the  electric  industry. 

The  company’s  emergency  organiza- 
tion has  been  expanded  to  include  such 
additional  functions  as  communica- 
tions, field  surveys,  debris  clearance, 

' wardens,  housing  and  feeding,  welfare, 

' and  a civil  defense  control  center.  The 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  job 
in  every  category  listed  in  the  emer- 
gency plan  have  been  specifically  out- 
lined. 

PP&L’s  alert  emergency  setup  was 
recently  well  tested  when  the  company 
I was  called  upon  to  help  restore  service 
' in  the  Boston  area  after  hurricanes 
Carol  and  Edna.  Within  a few  hours 
after  the  emergency  call,  200  PP&L 
linemen  were  on  their  way  to  the  aid 
of  Boston  Edison  Company,  more  than 
half  of  whose  substation  circuits  were 
knocked  out  by  the  hard-hitting  storms. 

A major  test  of  its  disaster  program 
was  carried  out  by  PP&L  when  it  par- 
ticipated in  the  international  alert  on 
June  14th  of  last  year.  All  personnel 
not  directly  required  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  its  service  or  those 


who  did  not  have  specific  Civil  Defense 
jobs  were  sent  directly  to  assigned 
shelters  under  the  direction  of  shelter 
wardens.  Non-company  people  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  premises  were 
also  sent  to  these  shelters. 

Adding  realism  and  training  to  the 
exercise,  were  93  “injured”  persons 
who  were  given  first  aid  treatment  by 
company  personnel;  20  “fires”  were 
also  extinguished  at  various  locations 
by  the  company-trained  fire  control 
crews.  The  carrying  out  of  the  exercise 
was  termed  “satisfactory”  by  Company 
officials  ,and  proved  a good  training 
ground  for  future  test  alerts — or  for  the 
real  thing. 

If  the  area  is  attacked,  PP&L  fa- 
cilities may,  of  course,  be  damaged  or 
destroyed.  The  utility,  according  to 
its  President,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Oakes, 
is  aware  of  this  and  has  laid  its  plans 
and  developed  its  programs  with  all 
possible  eventualities  in  mind.  Per- 
sonnel, equipment  and  facilities  stand 
ready,  insofar  as  can  be,  for  the  hazards 
that  may  lie  ahead. 

Advance  training: 

1 ) Stabilizes  the  workers  in  emergency : 

2)  Provides  an  immediate  property  pro- 
tection plan ; 

3)  Gives  each  worker  assurance  that 
those  around  him  will  be  working  as 
a team  in  a disaster ; if  he  is  hurt 
or  trapped,  such  assurance  will  be 
vital. 


CONGRESS  and  $ 

Instead  of  cutting  the  CD  appro- 
priation, this  year.  Congress  in- 
creased the  amount  authorized  for 
FCDA  operations.  Says  Governor 
Val  Peterson ; 

“The  nation’s  civil  defense  forces 
can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a growing  recognition  by 
Congress  of  the  dangers  we  face 
and  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  homefront  preparedness.  This  year 
the  Congress  granted  more  overall 
funds  for  the  national  civil  defense 
program  than  it  has  in  the  previous 
two  years. 

“The  1955  total  of  $49,325,000  is 
nearly  a three  million  dollar  in- 
crease over  last  year’s  amount,  and 
over  six  million  dollars  above  what 
was  granted  in  1953. 

The  $13,300,000  total  granted  for 
matching  fund  programs  is  below 
the  $14,750,000  requested,  but  will, 
in  substantial  measure,  meet  the 
needs  of  the  states  and  cities.  How- 
ever, in  cutting  from  60  million  to 
26  million,  the  funds  requested  for 
federal  emergency  medical  supplies, 
the  Congress  took  a calculated  risk 
which  we  do  not  believe  justified  in 
the  face  of  the  evident  critical  short- 
age of  such  supplies  in  the  event  of 
atomic  war,” 


NEW  FILMS 

The  House  In  the  Middle  (Revised) 
This  film  was  produced  for  the 
National  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up,  Fix-F’p 
Bureau  of  Washington,  D,  C.  It  in- 
cludes recently  de-classified  scenes 
showing  the  heat  effects  of  an  atomic 
explosion  on  three  small  frame  houses 
in  official  fire  tests  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission’s  Proving  Ground 
in  Nevada,  and  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  elimination  of  common  fire 
hazards  in  and  around  the  home. 

The  film  is  a revised  color  version 
of  FCDA’s  minute  black  and  white 
television  short  of  the  same  name. 
Prints  can  be  obtained  in  either  color 
or  black  and  white;  running  time  is  12 
minutes. 

Color-sound  prints  have  been 
shipped  to  FCDA  regional  offices, 
and  to  each  State  and  Territorial  CD 
office;  CD  organizations  and  civic 
groups  may  obtain  them  on  loan  from 
these  sources,  or  may  buy  prints  from; 

Capital  Film  Laboratories 
1905  Fairview  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  film  is  approved  for  purchase 
under  matching  funds.  The  price  is 
$40.20  for  color;  $13.23  for  b&w. 

Additional  films  available  from 
Harrisburg  on  free  loan,  and  not  pre- 
viously reported  are: 

Trapped  (20  mins) 

One  of  the  best.  Made  in  Sweden,  with 
English  narration.  It  deals  with  the 
rescue  service,  and  does  so  with  drama 
skill,  and  clarity. 

It  would  be  particularly  good  to  show 
industry,  police,  fire  forces,  and  rescue 
men.  Shots  include : searching  in  collapsed 
structures,  digging  through  rubble,  tunnel- 
ling through  shifting  masses  of  debris,  and 
wall  breeching. 

Operation  Ivy  (28  mins) 

Designed  to  show  the  destructiveness  of 
the  H-bomb.  Starts  with  excerpts  from 
Pres.  Eisenhower’s  United  Nations  speech 
December  8,  1953.  Gives  views  of  test 
islands  before  and  after  the  explosion ' 
vivid  photography  shows  the  mushroom.’’ 

Air  Defense  (18  mins) 

Shows  the  Ground  Observe  Corps  in 
operation  when  an  unidentified  plane  is 
reported  by  a ground  observer.  Good 
film  to  use  in  high  schools,  general  audi- 
ences, and  GOC  recruiting  drives.  Its 
purpose  is  to  point  up  the  importance  of 
a GOC  and  its  function  in  national  defense. 
Eirst  Aid  in  the  Prevention  of 
Shock  (26  mins) 

Produced  by  the  Signal  Corps,  this  first- 
aid  film  deals  with  several  types  of  wounds, 
including  burns,  fractures,  head  and  body 
injuries:  shows  how  shock  may  develop 
from  each  and  how  to  prevent  it. 

Good  film  to  use  in  review  of  first  aid ; 
in  training  programs  with  police.  Mass 
Care  Center  workers,  etc. 

Police  Films  Available.- 
Point  Control  of  Traffic;  On  Guard. 
Traffic  Enforcement  Control. 
Self-Defense  and  Disarmament. 
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THE  GIFT  OF 

RECEIVING 

Mention  was  made  last  month  that 
some  people  have  the  “gift  of  being 
given  to.” 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  mention  is 
made  of  the  Blair-Altoona  mobile 
power  unit,  made  possible  in  large  mea- 
sure by  contributed  efforts.  Blair 
county  is  one  of  those  which  achieves 
much  through  the  ability  to  draw  on 
generosity  and  interest  from  both  in- 
dustry and  individuals,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  its  defense 
measures  far  beyond  the  resources  of 
its  own  budget. 

“On  city  siren  installation,  Penna. 
Railroad  and  the  Penna.  Electric  Com- 
pany have  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
degree,”  we  are  told.  “They  have  fur- 
nished poles,  siren  locations,  time,  and 
labor.  We  have  not  attempted  to  esti- 
mate this  help  in  terms  of  money,  but 
find  it  growing  in  considerable  amount. 
Various  other  concerns,  businesses,  and 
utilities  have  also  made  donations  to- 
ward CD  planning,  contributed  during 
tests  and  exercises,  and  helped  us  in 
our  training.  These  include  electric 
supply  companies,  engineering  con- 
cerns, radio  supply  companies,  and 
personnel  without  whose  help  we  could 
not  have  organized  our  Control  Center, 
communications  and  warning  system  as 
they  are  now  organized  in  this  county; 
Bell  Telephone  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  advise,  not  only  technically  but  also 
in  the  line  of  bookkeeping  and  finance.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  written 
in  small  letters  and  signed  by  his  secre- 
tary was: 

“The  true  secret  of  this  special  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  is  the  example  set 
to  all  by  the  unending  efforts  of  Colonel 
Morris.” 

In  our  belief,  this  is  always  the 
secret;  whenever  people  see  a leader 
tireless  in  his  own  efforts  for  the  public 
good,  they  will  rally  to  his  support  with 
goods,  services,  and  assistance,  thereby 
multiplying  many  times  the  fruits  of 
his  individual  efforts. 

Those  of  you  who  find  neither  citi- 
zens nor  industries  contributing  mate- 
rials and  labor  to  supplement  the  work 
in  your  area  might  look  to  your  own 
approach;  perhaps  that  is  a factor.  Do 
you  turn  to  them  for  help,  or,  after  a 
half-hearted  attempt,  do  you  say: 

“It  can’t  be  done;  we  haven’t  the 
funds,”  or  “That  may  be  alright  in 
some  places,  but  here  it  is  different.” 
People  are  the  same  everywhere.  De- 
fense belongs  to  all  of  us;  let  us 
share  the  load. 
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TWO  BIRDS  AT  ONCE 

Unable  to  raise  the  funds  or  find  a 
suitable  location  for  a GOC  Post,  War- 
ren County,  led  by  CD  Director,  Wil- 
liam Fuellhart,  came  up  with  such  a 
good  idea  that  it  liiight  be  copied. 

The  Warren  Post  was  established 
back  in  195C  awd,  like  many  -othe's, 
operated  on  standby,  part-time"b:  .s 
for  two  years,, On  July  14, < 1952  it  went 
onto  a 24-hour  basis,  and  during  that 
period  has  logged  over  19,040  planes. 

The  Post  in  which  they  served  was 
inadequate,  and  in  1953  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  a new  one;  however, 
as  in  many  other  places,  support  was 
lukewarm,  interest  was  lacking,  no 
suitable  location  seemed  to  present  it- 
self, and  the  idea  of  a Post  within  the 
borough  itself  was  abandoned  . . . 
abandoned,  that  is,  until  a cooperative 
plan  was  developed  between  Warren 
Civil  Defense  and  the  Glade  Town- 
ship Volunteer  Fire  Dept.,  which  badly 
wanted  to  build  a hose-drying  tower 
connected  with  the  Fire  House. 

Funds  were  raised,  contributed 
largely  by  local  industry;  materials  and 
furnishings  were  contributed  by  local 
merchants,  lumber  companies,  and  in- 
dustry; labor  and  time  were  generous- 
ly given  by  volunteer  firemen  and  GOC. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Post  was 
completed,  a joint  structure  used  to 
dry  hose,  but  also  offering  a wide, 
commanding  view  up  and  down  the 
valleys  for  the  ground  observers  who 
are  comfortably  housed  in  a well- 
appointed  structure  on  the  tower’s  top. 

The  tower  stands  34  feet  5 inches 
high,  and  is  made  of  eight  and 
twelve  inch  blocks.  The  observation 
platform  at  its  top  is  18  feet  square 
with  a 42  inch  built-up  railing.  The 


well-insulated  and  comfortably  fur-  I 
nished  cabin  is  12  feet  square  and  has  . I 
a built-up,  lifetime  roof,  and  good  I 
lighting,  including  an  outside  lighting  I 
system.  Spotters  reach  the  top  by  a I 
comfortable  inside  stairway.  ; i 

Once  again  one  sees  what  can  be  ac-  v 
complished  when  citizens  and  busi-';«i 
nessmen  work  together  towards  a com- if 
mon  goal.  Congratulations  to  the  menifi 
and  women  of  Warren!  jT 

Other  similar  combinations  havelM 
been  made  where  both  facilities  andljK^ 
personnel  have  been  shared.  These'  ^ 
have  included  using  prison  guards,||  i 
forest  rangers,  and  fire  guards  who  I 
have  to  be  on  duty  24-hours  a day; 
combining  resources  with  railroad 
towers,  airports,  and  the  like;  or  set-i: 
ting  up  Posts  where  doormen,  gas-  ; 
station  attendants  or  others  work! 
around  the  clock.  Ingenuity  is  half 
the  battle  in  staffing  and  manning  our 
Posts. 
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